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A LITERARY DIARY. 





A diary kept without discretion may be a 
dangerous possession. A journal rightly 
written may become invaluable to the writer, 
and it may be made a useful means of literary 
training. 

\ daily record of trivial events, carelessly 
noted, without thought, is generally worse 
than useless. A rightly-kept journal should 
be written with thought and discretion. 
Minor events should be subordinated or 
omitted, and larger ones should be treated 
in accordance with their value. The writer’s 
thoughts and ideas, as well as his doings, 
should be noted — always with discretion — 
and the diary should be written always with 
as much care as if it were to be printed some 
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day for general perusal. A journal so kept 
by one who has any literary talent is sure to 
become in time a possession of real value ; 
and the daily labor of preparing it —for a 
proper journal cannot be written without 
work — is literary practice of a very helpful 
kind. 

The writer who concludes to keep a jour- 
nal should make up his mind at the outset 
that he will write in it frequently, if not daily, 
and that he will put into it always the very 
best of which he is capable. He should not 
sit down without thought, to scribble a care- 
less record of events or the hazy outlines of 
half-framed ideas. Before he writes a word 
he should think out carefully what he is going 
to sav, viewing events in their right propor- 
tion, with relation to each other, shutting out 
trivial happenings and those which should 
not be recorded, and simplifying, clarifying, 
and co-ordinating his ideas and thoughts 
until they take orderly form and can be writ- 
ten with proper force and clearness. By all 
means his journal should be philosophical. 
It should record his thoughts, as well as his 
acts and the acts and words of those with 
whom he comes in contact, but it should be 
written always as if it were some day to be 
published —that is to say, the thoughts 
should be thought out and perfected before 
they are put on paper, and nothing should 
be written down that the writer would be un- 
willing to have the whole world see. 

A rightly-kept journal, while it should be 
intensely personal, should not be egotistical. 
The temptation to write about self should be 
resisted. Rather the writer should record 
the outside influences that come into his life, 
what he learns from others, his relations with 
those more eminent than he, the results of 
his reading, his observations of outside mat- 
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ters, and his well-considered thoughts about 
the things he sees. He should aim, in a 
word, to make his diary as interesting to 
others as it may be to himself, to give to it 
substantial literary merit, to make it a record 
of his best thoughts, of ideas that seem to 
him to possess real intrinsic value. 

There is no better means of literary train- 
ing. The faculty of selection is exercised 
and strengthened, and the habit of thinking 
regularly and systematically is cultivated day 


by day. The writer’s literary style is devel- 
oped, and a habit of clear and effective ex- 
pression is acquired. Wide range is given 
to his thoughts, and if he always expresses 
his ideas with care, his vocabulary is notably 
increased. The frequent practice of careful 
writing trains his powers of literary expres- 
sion, and in course of time the journal is 
likely to become a storehouse of material, of 
which he will make good use in literary work. 
Boston, Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 


While every day the fact is being brought 
to the realization of struggling writers, there 
are still a majority of the vast army who fail 
to discover the value of pictures as an aid 
to disposing of copy. While the picture field 
for the magazine worker may seem to be 
limited, the writer who makes a specialty of 
newspaper work, whether it be news or spe- 
cials, can double his income by taking up 
the work of photography and learning to 
make his own pictures. 

Only a few years ago such a thing would 
have been impossible. When a_ writer 
wanted a photograph with which to illustrate 
an article, it meant a journey to the profes- 
sional photographer, a wait of two or per- 
haps three weeks, till the photographer fin- 
ished the picture, and the paying out of a 
sum which practically swallowed up all the 
profits of the work. Nowadays the up-to- 
date writer gets out his camera and secures 
his own picture. Many pictures are taken 
on one day which figure in the columns of 
the newspapers on the next. One does not 
even have to wait for the sunshine, for the 
experienced amateur will tell you that he 
prefers the slightly cloudy day and a time 
exposure with a small stop to the brilliant 
sunshine and a wide-open shutter. And 
when he gets ready to print his picture, little 
does he care though the rain be pouring and 


the sky be dark and lowering, for the news- 
papers as a rule prefer to make their illus- 
trations from the pictures printed on “ gas- 
light’ paper, and the picture man, in think- 
ing of printing, rarely takes the sun into his 
calculations. 

You will think, of course : “ Not any one 
can take pictures. It requires time, and 
patience, and practice, and even with all of 
these some people never seem to attain re- 
sults.” I grant you that this is so, but you 
cannot tell how far you may be blessed with 
the gift of getting results until you have tried 
it. And I speak with confidence of the possi- 
bility of the veriest tyro in the use of the 
camera getting, in the course of time, to the 
point where he can take pictures which will 
reproduce and will add 100 per cent. to the 
value of his copy. 

Perhaps it would be best to tell exactly 
how it was done in my own case. I began 
the picture making as thousands of others 
begin it, namely, for amusement and because 
it had got to be “the thing” for people to 
carry a camera and pose as photographers. 
I knew absolutely nothing about picture tak- 
ing, and my first attempts with a 3%4x3% 
hand camera were not by any means up to 
the mark. But whenever I could afford to 
buy a film, I took pictures. I took my 
family and my neighbors. I took the stray 
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cats and dogs and donkeys of the town. I 
took scenery, and one day I was astonished 
by getting back from the developer a dozen 
perfect films, each one of which, though 
small, was a picture which would have re- 
produced nicely. I kept the films for some 
little time before sending them to be 
printed, and in the meantime I showed them 
to a visitor. She wanted to see prints from 
them, but to get them printed by a profes- 
sional meant a week’s time. So she insisted 
on investing a few cents in some “ gaslight” 
paper and the necessary material for finish- 
ing the pictures. We approached the job 
with fear and trembling, and were astonished 
beyond measure to find that the pictures, 
carefully printed according to the directions 
on the paper, turned out finely. That ended 
my sending films to the professional printer, 
and there began many an evening’s fun print- 
ing pictures. The dark room, however, still 
had its terrors for me, and I had never es- 
sayed to develop a film myself. Finally we 


took some pictures which we wanted in a 
hurry, and borrowing a dark lantern, with 
a red glass, we improvised a dark room, and 


developed our own film. Strange to relate, 
they turned out all right, and from that time 
on we not only “ pressed the button,” but we 
also “did the rest.” 

About this time I promoted myself from 
the 3% camera to a 4x5, and my troubles, 
which had seemed practically over, began 
again, for the new camera (which was a 
second-hand one, by the way ) was one with 
a focusing scale, and quite half of my pic- 
tures for a long time were woefully out of 
focus. All this time I was making pictures 
for fun only, though people who had seen my 
work had suggested entering it in prize con- 
tests, etc. Finally it dawned upon me that 
newspapers used photographs, and that per- 
haps the pastime, which was too expensive 
for a poor person, might be turned to profit. 
Some pictures were taken especially with a 
view to their use for illustration. They were 
sent to a newspaper, and oh, joy! one of 
them was accepted, printed, and paid for. A 
batch sent to another paper all came back, 
but with them came some valuable advice 
from the editor, showing me what was 
wanted, and saying that pictures suitable for 


illustrating were always acceptable and were 
well paid for. 

This was the beginning. No sooner had I 
found that I could make pictures that would 
sell than I began to hanker after a good 
camera. I finally bought a film camera, 5x7, 
and I must say right here that I do not be- 
lieve I could have made a more profitable 
investment. I have had people make all 
kinds of fun of films, and say that no good 
work can be done by a camera unless the 
ground glass can be used for focusing ; but 
while I know that such a plan has its advan- 
tages, I weigh the benefits to be derived 
from using films, and I decide every time in 
favor of my own outfit. In the first place, I 
can carry with me four dozen films, and feel 
the weight scarcely at all. Just imagine 
carrying four dozen 5x7 plates and walking 
in the course of your day’s work five miles. 

One of the plate advocates once assailed 
me on what he deemed a weak point. ‘“ How 
many films do you waste when you want a 
picture in a hurry ?” he asked. “ None,” I 
replied. “ But you load your camera with 
a roll of six films, and you can’t take it out 
again till all the films have been exposed,” 
he persisted. “ Not at all,” I replied. “A 
far-seeing manufacturer, knowing that,people 
who take pictures for newspapers sometimes 
need less than six at a time, made a ‘ double- 
two’ cartridge. With the double-two I can 
load up my camera, and after taking two pic- 
tures, can unload it again in broad daylight, 
take out the two exposed films, and leave 
the other two in the camera, to wait until 
T want to use them, — slightly different from 
having two plates in a plate holder, and after 
having exposed them, having to go back to 
the dark room before that plate holder can 
again be utilized.” 

The plate advocate looked crestfallen. 
Then he perked up. “ But look at the ex- 
pense,” he suggested. “Films cost about 
twice as much as plates.” 

“Quite so,” I answered triumphantly. 
“But when I get a valuable picture on a 
film, it never falls out of my hand when I 
am developing or printing, and gets smashed 
to pieces. I can file away hundreds of films, 
in labelled envelopes, get at them with little 
trouble, move them from place to place with- 
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out killing myself with lugging, carry a hun- 
dred or two of them with me when I go out, 
if necessary, and never feel that I have them. 
It seems to me that I save the extra cost of 
the films in wear and tear on my nerves.” 

And so, dear reader, if you make up your 
mind to take pictures for profit, and want the 
best outfit, if you take my advice, you will 
get a good film camera. After you have had 
it a while and have got to be an expert, 
spend more money, if you like, on lenses, 
improved shutters, or anything else that will 
tend to improve your work ; but do not for- 
get that you can take as good pictures with 
an old shoe-blacking box, provided it has 
the proper appliances, as you can with the 
finest case of seal leather. Spend no money 
on trimmings, but put it into the actual 
working parts, and you will surely reap the 
benefit. 

Very often I am asked: “How do you 
know what pictures will be acceptable ?” 
To this there is only one reply. The knowl- 
edge comes from a close study of what the 
particular paper or magazine to which you 
intend to send your pictures is using regu- 
larly. Sometimes your story must fit your 
pictures, and again the pictures must be made 
to fit the story. When I have been short of 
copy, I have occasionally taken a picture 
and built up a nice little story around it, and 
in nearly every case the manuscript has been 
acceptable. : 

While many magazines have their illustra- 
tions made from pen-and-ink drawings, there 
are more, and good ones, which use photo- 
graphs largely for illustrating. Photographs 
which have a “news value” are not confined 
exclusively to the newspapers. There are 
weekly news magazines which pay high prices 
for pictures of this class, whether a story 
accompanies them or not. In the latter case 
a line or two explaining the picture is ad- 
visable. In the case of an accident to an 
automobile, a railroad train, a carriage, or 
anything in that line, a picture taken on the 
spot and delivered at once to a newspaper 
is of immediate value, and the person who 
gets and sends in such pictures, without loss 
of time, is given a consideration in the office 
which he or she would never get by furnish- 
ing just an ordinary story of the event. 


Some newspapers, in order to get a picture 
with the smallest loss of time, will instruct 
their correspondents sometimes to send in 
the film or plate, and the picture is finished 
in the office, when time can be saved by so 
doing. Here again film has an advantage, 
as two films will go through the mails with- 
out any fear of breakage, while two plates 
might get broken or otherwise damaged in 
transit. 

The newspapers pay quite well for pictures. 
For ordinary ones with no special value, such 
as a group of summer people to illustrate 
a resort number, the price is usually a dollar. 
For a picture of news value, especially if it 
is exclusive, any reputable newspaper will 
pay as high as five dollars. Some news- 
papers pay the same rate as space for pic- 
tures, and others have a set price. 

When I first began to sell pictures for 
illustrating, I figured it out that if I sold one 
picture out of each four taken, the rest were 
all paid for, and no loss ensued. If two pic- 
tures out of every four were sold, there was 
a good profit, the film for four pictures cost- 
ing fifty-five cents, the chemicals needed in 
the development and printing costing not 
more than ten cents, and the paper, allowing 
for making two prints from each picture, not 
quite a quarter. But I found that the same 
picture could sometimes be used twice. And, 
again, I found that people wanted copies of 
my pictures, and though I did not look for 
this kind of work, I would print pictures in 
order to be obliging, and deliver them 
mounted for twenty-five cents each. If any 
one wants a picture specially taken, I have 
made it a practice to charge fifty cents each, 
if two are ordered, and for any additional 
ones at the rate of twenty-five cents each. 
Sometimes I am asked to take pictures in a 
hurry for business purposes, and for these I 
get from a dollar to a dollar and a half each. 

I do not by any means class my work 
among that of experts, but when I look back 
and realize that the success attained has all 
been gained by simply following out direc- 
tions given with camera, with the films, and 
with paper, I feel that almost any one with a 
determination to succeed can get to the same 
point and can turn the knowledge to good 
and profitable account. 
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As a case in point of how things sometimes 
happen, I may say that last summer I went 
to a Vacation Home, and took for a New 
York newspaper a picture of the house and 
the fifty girls staying there. The girls were 
very much interested, and asked if they could 
buy pictures. I agreed to furnish them in 
this case for fifteen cents each, and got an 
order for twenty. Later on I sold about 120 
Velox postal cards with the picture of the 
house printed thereupon, for five cents each. 
When I reckoned up the price paid by the 
newspaper for the illustrations, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the photographs and 
postal cards, I found myself with a profit of 
something like $7.50 over and above the cost 
of film, paper, mounts, and postals. The 





work of printing the pictures took up only 
part of a day, and was thoroughly enjoyed 
as a relaxation from other work. 

So you can readily see how picture mak- 
ing, begun perhaps for pleasure, may be 
readily turned into profit. During the past 
two years, in which I have been making 
newspaper pictures, I have entered some 
prize contests, and have won prizes in sev- 
eral for good work and for choice of appro- 
priate subjects. 1 have furnished pictures 
for a summer hotel catalogue, and for sou- 
venir postal cards, and, in short, without de- 
siring it, I am in line to become a full- 
fledged photographer, with plenty of work 
waiting for the taking. 

Sea Curr, N. Y. 


Helen Combes. 





For the most of us there are some things 
which are sacred, whether they are of the 
conventionally religious character or not, and 
the essence of profanity is a Vandalic dese- 
cration of those inner temples, without excuse 
save the depraved desire to show contempt 
for that which is dear to another. 

Beyond dispute profanity is offensive to 
some and injurious to others, but, not to 
enter now upon the consideration of these 
higher phases of the question, I protest 
against its presence ,in literature, as being at 
least inartistic and vulgar. 

It is true that some, whose names (I need 
not mention them here ) are famous in the 
world of letters, are given to the practice, 
and it is also true that the practice detracts 
from the value and acceptability of their 
work. This protest should hardly be needed, 
for such writers (unconsciously, indeed ) 
enter the plea of “ Guilty” in advance, by 
means of the condemning dash ; a frank ad- 
mission that the expression which it is de- 
sired to convey is unfit for print. 

The story is told, though when or by whom 
has passed, but I think it was appropriately 
related in a criticism of Walt Whitman, of 
the young sculptor who had carved a life-size 
female figure, with its arm extending upward. 


PROFANITY IN LITERATURE. 


He had worked out and completed the arm- 
pit in faithful minuteness, with as much 
fidelity to detail as if he had been modeling 
for a medical class. To his surprise, this was 
condemned by his master, in the comprehen- 
sive sentence, “The under side of things 
should not be shown.” 

The only possible excuse for the introduc- 
tion of profanity into literature, or at least 
the one which is most frequently put forward, 
is that the writer is depicting real life as it 
is, and in order to do that must reproduce 
what is actually said and done by the people 
themselves. Then why not, O Portrayer of 
the Actual, why not give a complete picture of 
the sayings of the brigadier and the mule 
driver ? 

As is well known, the complete recital 
would be as unfit to appear in print as the 
illustrations on the walls of a certain cele- 
brated room in Pompeii are to appear in a 
public gallery of art. 

We may as well admit at once the dictum 
of true art, whether in sculpture or literature, 
that “ The under side of things should not be 
shown,” and strive to show humanity, not as 
it actually is in all of its details, but as it is 
fitting that it should be shown. 

Charles E. Benton. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e * 


Carl Schurz mastered English as, few 
foreigners have done, writing and speaking 
the language almost as if it were his mother 
tongue. Yet after thus writing and speaking 
English for more than fifty years, always 


. 
—— 
** 


with correctness and force, and frequently 
with elegance, when it came to writing his 
autobiography, he wrote in his native Ger- 
man and had the manuscript translated. 


* 


Mr. Schurz, by the way, maintained that 
the best way to learn a foreign language is 
by writing it carefully. The common idea is 
that by constantly speaking and hearing the 
language, after due study of the grammar, 
the best results can be obtained. Mr. Schurz 
was right, however, for spoken language 
often takes no account of minutie which in 
writing must be regarded carefully. For 
example, one may say and hear the phrase, 
téte-d-téte, time after time, and yet not be able 
to write it with the proper accents. So far 
as learning goes, moreover, the act of writ- 
ing fixes forms in the memory as reading 
cannot do. Of course, reading, hearing, 
speaking, memorizing, and writing a foreign 
language are all essential to its mastery. 
Perhaps the ideal way is to take the first 
steps by the so-called “ natural method,” with 
an instructor, thus getting at the outset right 
ideas of pronunciation and enough insight 
into the structure of the language to make 
its study interesting. Then should come 
reading —the more extensive and general, 
the better —some of it careful and critical, 
with frequent reference to the dictionary, but 
most of it cursive and uncritical, the object 
being to get the sense, or the story, of the 
matter read, to grasp the spirit of the lan- 
guage, without stopping to bother with 
minutiz. Fiction, of course, makes the most 
attractive reading. The more the student 
reads, the faster he will gain, and by the time 
he has run through fifty or sixty novels, just 
for the story, he will find that, without much 
dictionary study, he knows all the common 
words and phrases and many of the un- 
common ones, and that he thinks along with 
the author in the language, often under- 
standing what he cannot easily translate. It 
is a good rule not to look up a new word in 
the dictionary until it has been encountered 
more than twice. Along with the reading, 
grammar study and the writing of exercises 
should be carried on. It is well to study 
comedies, which are full of bright dialogue, 
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and to commit some of them to memory, so 
that they ean be repeated aloud or written 
out. Another good idea is to invest twenty- 
five cents in a New Testament with the text 
in English and the foreign language in 
parallel columns, and to study the foreign 
version until one can repeat it while looking 
only at the English. It is helpful, also, to 
copy printed pages of the foreign language, 
thus fixing in the mind accents, phrases, and 
the spelling of uncommon words. Writing 
from dictation is most helpful practice. The 
student, of course, should take advantage of 
every Opportunity to speak, and to hear the 
language spoken. With all these methods of 
study combined, a mastery of the foreign 
tongue will be acquired ; and for any one 
who writes that will be worth while, because 
the study of a foreign language not only 
gives access to valuable new material, but 
also perfects and broadens one’s knowledge 
of his mother tongue. W. H. H. 
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PROPOSED COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 








The copyright bill which has been compiled 
by the Copyright Commission under the di- 
rection of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, has now been submitted to Con- 
gress. The bill is intended to be a com- 
plete re-enactment of the copyright laws, 
with many changes to make them more 
nearly applicable to the needs of the present 
time. 

The bill constitutes eight chapters, occupy- 
ing twenty-five printed pages. The subject is 
dealt with in the following order : Nature of 
copyright, subject matter of copyright, who 
may obtain copyright, how to secure copy- 
right, duration of copyright, protection of 
copyright, transfer of copyright, and the 
copyright office. 

As explained by Librarian Putnam, the bill 
contains these leading features : — 

It makes copyright protection date from 
the publication of the work with the notice 
of copyright affixed. Registration in the 
copyright office is still compulsory, but may 
be made within thirty days after publication, 
or, in case of accidental omission, within a 
year, but after the thirty days no action can 
be brought for infringement until it is made. 


The registration consists of a deposit of 
copies with claim of copyright. . 

The notice of copyright is simplified. It 
must include the name of the copyright pro- 
prietor and the word “copyright” or the 
abbreviation “ copr.,” or, in the case of works 
of art, or certain other works not ordinary 
books or periodicals, merely the letter C 
within a circle, and in the case of such works 
the initials, monogram, mark, or symbol of 
the copyright proprietor may be substituted 
for his name, provided that his name shall 
appear on some other accessible portion of 
the work. 

The “ manufacturing clause” is continued, 
but with the omission of photographic nega- 
tives, so that an American photographer may 
obtain copyright here on a photograph taken 
by him abroad. The bill is extended to in- 


clude the texts of books produced by litho- ' 


graphic process and also the illustrations, ex- 
cept where the objects represented are lo- 
cated in a foreign country. In the case of 
books and periodicals, an affidavit is required 
that the manufacturing clauses have been 
complied with. 

The privilege of obtaining American copy- 
right is continued to the foreign author or 
proprietor, and is also extended to cases 
where he is living in the United States at the 
time of first publication, or where he first or 
contemporaneously publishes the work in the 
United States. 

The privilege of importation of foreign edi- 
tions of a work copyrighted in the United 
States is continued with minor modifications. 

“The works for which copyright may be 
secured” are defined to be “all the works 
of an author.” 

Among the designated classes in the regis- 
tration are two groups not heretofore men- 
tioned —oral lectures and drawings, or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical na- 
ture. There is a class “ works of art.” 

In the case of musical composition, specific 
protection is afforded against “devices espe- 
cially adapted to reproduce to the ear” such 
compositions. 

The bill provides for a graduated term, 
consisting of twenty-eight years or fifty years 
or the lifetime of the author and fifty years 
after his death, dependent on the subject 
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matter. The term of twenty-eight years is 
for labels and prints relating to articles of 
manufacture. The term of fifty years applies 
to composite works of art or publications. 
The longest term —that of lifetime of the 
author and fifty years after death — applies 
only to original works. 

Any wilful infringement of the proposed act 
for profit is made a misdemeanor. The exist- 
ing law provides this in the case of such in- 
fringements of dramatic or musical compo- 
sitions ; the bill extends it to all such in- 
fringements, wilful and for profit. 

As to remedies, the bill provides for an in- 
junction and for the recovery of profits and 
damages, and also for the impounding and 
destruction of the infringing copies them- 
selves and the devices and appliances for pro- 
ducing them. 

The bill keeps distinct the copyright from 
the property in the material object which is 
the subject of copyright, and also the rights, 
such as the right of translation, etc. It pro- 
vides that the copyright of a work of art 
shall remain in the author in spite of the sale 
of the work, unless expressly assigned by 
him. 

The present fee for registration is fifty 
cents for American claimants and one dollar 
for foreign. An additional fifty cents is 
charged for the certificate when furnished. 
The bill provides that a certificate shall be 
furnished in all cases as a matter of course, 
and it stipulates a uniform fee of one dollar, 
which shall include the certificate. It re- 
lieves the applicant from multiple fees in the 
case of several volumes of the same book or 
periodical deposited at the same time, or of 
a numbered series of reproductions, photo- 
graphs, prints, pictorial illustrations, ete. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 





Who is the present editor of St. Nicholas ? 
S. R. N. 

{The Century Magazine for November, 

1905, says in an editorial paragraph referring 

to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge : “ The story of 

her editing has been told in St. Nicholas 


itself, better than we can tell it, by Mrs. 
Dodge’s sympathetic and accomplished asso- 
ciate and successor, Mr. William Fayal 
Clarke,”--w. H. H.] 





Will the editor of Tue Writer kindly give 
me an expression of his opinion regarding 
the following case: A woman of my ac- 
quaintance, a contributor to the Century 
and other magazines, wrote a story deal- 
ing with a phase of the Civil War 
heretofore untouched by other writers. 
Eight publishers refused it, some few with 
kindly comment. She married, and new 
responsibilities and duties prevented her 
for several years from continuing her literary 
work. One day she re-read her novel. It 
seemed good to her. She made some altera- 
tions, and sent it to a New York publishing 
house. To her great surprise and gratifica- 
tion, with the return of the manuscript came 
a letter saying that the publishers were inter- 
ested in her story, and if she would extend it, 
and develop some of the characters, they 
could make a success of it. She asked them 
to give her some hints as to the way in which 
they wished her to work it out, but they de- 
clined to do that, and also refused to send 
her the Reader’s comments. She spent a 
year on the manuscript, working mostly at 
night, her only leisure time ; in the daytime 
she wrote with her little children playing 
around her. The last chapter was written 
while she was nursing a sick child, who died 
after the finished novel was sent to the pub- 
lishers the second time. 

The year had been one of peculiar trial to 
this woman,—she hoped the book would 
compensate, in some degree, for other losses. 
Her manuscript was returned in six weeks’ 
time, with a note of refusal about as cour- 
teous as a slap in the face, and without a 
word of explanation. 

No one questions a publisher’s right to re- 
fuse to handle a manuscript, but did not that 
writer deserve fair treatment ? Did she not 
have a right to know wherein she failed to 
meet the publishers’ requirements ? 

I was much interested in an article pub- 
lished in Toe WriTER some time ago, giving 
the friendly letters written by the Readers of 
different publishing houses to the authors otf 
unsuccessful manuscripts. Perhaps this case 
will serve to illustrate the reverse of the 
shield. S. A. R. 


[ Of course, the fact that a writer has 
worked under trying circumstances is not 
usually known to the publisher wlro receives 
a manuscript, and does not — and should not 
—affect his literary judgment. The only 
question the publisher has to answer is 
whether the manuscript seems adapted to his 
needs. With him it is purely a matter of 
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business, and questions of sentiment of any 
kind are not involved. If he decides that he 
cannot use the manuscript as it stands, and 
thinks that it could be changed so as to meet 
his requirements, he does the author a favor 
in making the suggestion. He is not called 
upon to indicate what the changes should be, 
although naturally, if he is especially inter- 
ested, he would do so in a general way. On 
the other hand, the author is not in any way 
obliged to adopt the suggestions of the pub- 
lishers, and if he concludes to re-write his 
manuscript, he ought to realize that he does 
so at his own risk, and that the publisher is 
under no obligation whatever to approve his 
work, or to explain what its shortcomings 
are. 

In the case cited by “S. A. R.,” the pub- 
lisher seems to have treated the writer fairly, 
although possibly he may have been a little 
brusque. He was not called upon to suggest 
how the changes should be worked out, or to 
submit the Reader’s comments. Of course, 
he might have done so, and the very fact that 
he did not take this trouble might have indi- 
cated to the author that the publisher’s in- 
terest in the matter. was not intense. He 
simply saw the faults of the manuscript — 
very likely the same faults that the eight 
other publishers had seen—and expressed 
his belief that the faults could be remedied. 
That, of course, was encouraging to the 
author, but it should not have encouraged her 
unduly. The circumstances under which she 
did the work of revision naturally arouse 
sympathy for her, but they have nothing to 
do with the case. If the publisher had 
known of them, his final declination of the 
manuscript might have been somewhat soft- 
ened, but his decision, unquestionably, would 
have been the same. In view of the fact that 
he had declined to direct the work of re- 
vision, he was not called upon to explain 
wherein the author’s work had failed. The 
fact that a year had elapsed since the manu- 
script was first submitted was very likely an 


important reason.—w. H. H.] 
—_—- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Hester Bancroft, whose poem, “ For I Am 
Sick of Love,” was printed in Scribner’s for 
April, is a granddaughter of George Ban- 


croft, the historian, and a daughter of J. C. 
Bancroft, of Boston, who was a decorative 
artist of immense talent and small produc- 
tion, which last was the only bar to his wider 
reputation. The London Art Journal for 
April, 1902, had an article describing his 
work, under the title “ An Artist in Wood- 
work,” which was signed by Thomas Arm- 
strong, formerly curator of the North Ken- 
sington Museum, London, although it was 
prepared, at Mr. Armstrong’s request, by 
Miss Bancroit herself. W. D. Bancroft, the 
editor of the American Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, is her brother, and Pauline Ban- 
croft Flach, who has translated from the 
Swedish novels of Selma Lagerlof, is her 
sister. The verses in these books were 
translated by Miss Bancroft. She has also 
had verses published in the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, the Pall Mall Gazette, Harper's 
Monthly, and Scribner’s, and a small volume 
of verse is now being published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Miss Bancroft says that 
she has written verses since her earliest rec- 
ollection. She is now living in London. 


Lucy Copinger, the author of the “ Miss 
Lucy” stories now running in Lippincott’s, 
of which “A Cheerful Giver” appeared in 
the May number, and “Art or Nature ?” is 
printed in the June number, is a_ school 
teacher in Baltimore, where for several years 
she has been teaching among the little 
German-Americans, the children portrayed in 
her stories. Anna Karenina of the stories, 
for instance, is a very dirty and fascinating, 
had little scholar of hers, and Frederick Wil- 
liam a clean and very stupid little boy. This 
series of stories is practically the first writ- 
ing that Miss Copinger has done, and she 
says they seemed to be written in spite of 
herself, as she does not wish to write humor- 
ously, her one great ambition being to write 
“very sad poetry.” She has a poem, by the 
way, entitled “Ia Romany” in Lippincott’s - 
for June. “ A Woman Scorned,” the first of 
the series of “‘ Miss Lucy” stories, was sub- 
mitted first to McClure’s, where it was de- 
clined. Miss Copinger then submitted it to 
Lippincott’s. 


Harold S. Deming, whose “ Briartown” 
nature sketches were printed in Harper's 
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Magazine for May, is a first-year law student 
at the Harvard Law School, having gradu- 
ated from the college last June, where his 
training in writing was under the eye of Dean 
Briggs. The material for his sketches was 
gathered in the “deserted farm region” of 
Connecticut, where for a dozen years he 
spent all four seasons totally away from the 
city. “Briartown” is in the woods and 
fields of that pleasant corner of the state 
which lies near the touching point of Massa- 
chusetts and Khode Island. 





N. Monroe Hopkins, the author of the 
complete novelette, “The Strange Case of 
Doctor North,” in Lippincott’s for May, is 
the electrical expert for the United States 
navy department in the consolidation of elec- 
tric power plants in the various navy yards 
and naval stations throughout the country, 
and he also holds a professorship in the new 
George Washington University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Hopkins was born in Port- 
land, Me., in 1873, and was educated at Co- 
Iumbian and Harvard Universities, graduat- 
ing with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
irom Columbian University in 1902. He has 
contributed to the various technical journals 
and magazines for the past ten years, and is 
also the author of several scientific books. 





Roy E. Norton, whose story, “ The Belated 
Triumph of Giovanni,” was printed in the 
Red Book for May, has had stories published 
in Harper’s Magazine, Everybody’s, Pear- 
son's, the Monthly Magazine, the Argonaut, 
and two or three other coast magazines, as 
well as in the Red Book. He is at present 
living in Havana. 





May Sinclair, whose novel, “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson,” is now appearing serially in 
Ainslee’s Magazine, was born in Rock Ferry, 
in Cheshire, Eng., and was educated at the 
Ladies’ College at Cheltenham. Her first 
published work was “ Nak : Ketas and Other 
Poems,” which appeared in 1887, followed by 
“ Essays in Verse,” in 1890. Her first prose 
article, “ On the Ethical Import of Idealism,” 
was published in the New World, Boston, in 
December, 1803. She has also had stories in 
Temple Bar, Black and White, and Mac- 








millan’s Magazine. Her first novel, “ Audrey 
Craven,” was published in 1897, and has been 
followed by “ Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,” in 
1808 ; “ Two Sides of a Question,” in 1901 ; 
and “ The Divine Fire,” in 1904. At present 
Miss Sinclair is engaged on a new novel, but 
it is not yet certain when it will appear. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 





Cooper. — It is well known that the early 
works of Sir Walter Scott were produced 
anonymously, and there was no little specu- 
lation as to who this new literary star of the 
first magnitude could be. About 1820 “ The 
Pirate” appeared, and a copy fell into 
Cooper’s hands and was read from lid to lid. 

Conversing with a friend one day about 
the new foreign book, Cooper took the 
ground that it could not have been written 
by Scott, as it was impossible that an un- 
traveled man like Scott could have had such 
an acquaintance with the sea as “The 
Pirate”’ displayed. 

The more Cooper reflected upon the mat- 
ter, the more did he detect — as he thought — 
several errors in Scatt’s nautical details. 
And an impulse came to him to produce a 
tale of the sea that would rival, if not out- 
rival, “ The Pirate,” both in interest and ac- 
curacy. 

For the production of a sea story Cooper 
had at least one conspicuous qualification. 
For some time he had been afloat in the 
American naval service, and so while not 
sufficiently fascinated by “a life on the ocean 
wave ” to continue it, he had gained enough 
by his nautical experience to make his pro- 
posed new volume anything but the experi- 
ment of a novice. 

So “The Pilot” was written directly as a 
rival to “The Pirate,” and came from a 
rather warm controversy with a friend at the 
tea-table as to the authorship and merits of 
the last-named book. The decision, so 
Cooper himself tells us, was entirely “un- 
premeditated.” Yet this sudden impulse led 


to a series of sea stories that are almost 
equals in interest to his “ Leather Stocking” 
tales. 

In addition it may be said that Cooper did 
not find his self-assumed task an easy one. 
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He read some of the early chapters to his 
friends, and they discouraged his attempt. 
His women friends especially disparaged it, 
and said that such a book “ would have the 
odor of bilge-water” about it. The prac- 
tically unanimous criticism of his friends led 
him to think seriously of throwing the manu- 
script aside. 

But in the hour of hesitancy he met a cul- 
tivated Englishman, who, on hearing a few 
chapters read, strongly counseled the author 
to finish it, and on the lines on which it had 
been begun. This advice was strengthened 
by that of one of Cooper’s old messmates 
who at ieast was certain that the work would 
find a large degree of favor with nautical 
men. 

Inspired by these encouraging words, 
Cooper again took up his abandoned pen, 
and in 1823 gave the reading world a book 
which brought him as large a share of re- 
nown as anything he ever wrote. There has 
been more or less debate as to which of his 
numerous works should be _ considered 
Cooper’s masterpiece, and any decision of 
this character is largely influenced by indi- 
vidual preferences. But this may at least be 
said, that to any one who loves a whiff of 
ocean airs and a battle with the waves, 
Cooper’s “Pilot” is his masterpiece. — 
Journal of Education. 

Daudet.— In his critical and biographical 
study of Alphonse Daudet, just issued by 
the John Lane Company, Robert H. Sherard 
gives the following description of the novel- 
ist’s methods of work : “I write slowly, very 
slowly, and revise and revise. I am never 
satisfied with my work. My novels I always 
write myself. I never could dictate a novel. 
As to my plays, I used formerly to dictate 
them. I had a certain talent in my legs, just 
as Napoleon had a certain genius in the legs 
of his soldiers. My books go through many 
processes. To begin with, I fill my note- 
books. Each note as it is used is scratched 
out in blue or red pencil. From these writ- 
ten notes and the tablets of my memory — 
the deltoi of my memory —I write out in 
copybooks the first copy of my novel. I 
write the first copy on alternate pages of my 
copybooks, and leave the opposite sheet 
blank. When the book is finished in its 


rough state, I re-write it page by page on 
the blank sheets. The page on the right is 
the amended copy of the page on the left. 
Then my wife looks at this second copy and 
suggests to me what improvements might be 
made. I note these down. Then I re-write 
the whole book again with the joy of a 
schoolboy who feels that a wearisome task is 
ended. Sometimes I work for eighteen 
hours a day, and day after day. At other 
times I pass months without touching a pen.” 

Sardou. — Victorien Sardou, the famous 
French dramatist, in an article printed in the 
May issue of the Theatre Magazine, tells how 
he writes his plays and lets the public into 
the secrets of his literary workshop : — 

The general idea, once found, or, rather, 
the principal situation conceived — for, on 
the stage, the whole idea must always be in- 
carnate in a single big situation around which 
everything else revolves —I begin to collect 
material. This material is in the form of 
little slips of paper, which, added to day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, become the dossier or docket. Each 
little slip of paper is covered with hiero- 
glyphics to which I hold the key. Sometimes 
they take an entire year to accumulate ; but 
always there comes the day when they take 
on the form of life, so to speak, when the 
material is sufficient, and the play, therefore, 
is begun. 

But even then it is only the play in embryo. 
The idea is there, the development, also, but 
there is yet to be determined the time, the 
epoch, what personages best fit the idea, and 
what costumes. These are not in the dos- 
sier ; the heroes are yet nameless. A, B, C, 
perhaps, represent a woman, the husband, 
and the lover; and from these three have 
evolved the capital situation, ‘the situation 
which is the heart, the core of the intrigue. 

My first thought of a play always comes 
in this way. Afterward I search the causes 
which produce such a situation, and deduce 
the inevitabie results. It is only after this 
third process that I find the names and the 
costumes for my characters, the country, and 
the time most likely to produce such a situa- 
tion. 

I find that my first idea is never altered by 
the development, for human truth is inde- 
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pendent of names, costumes, and epochs ; or, 
rather, notwithstanding epochs, costumes, 
and names, the truth remains. Take Shakes- 
peare, for instance ; there is not one of his 
plays, except those in which fairies are the 
dramatis personae, which could not be played 
in ordinary dress and in modern times — for 
example, a young man returns home from 
abroad; he finds his mother married to 
another man ; this second husband proves to 
be the murderer 
“ Hamlet.” 
modern ? 


of his father.- That is 

And is it the less tragic because 
And the artifices employed by the 
poet for diverting the suspicion of the son — 
leaving out the ghost scene — could be laid 
as well in Paris as at Elsinore. 

The annals of the criminal courts furnish 
plenty of Othellos ; and surely that terrible 
passion of jealousy is as interesting when its 
victim is a man of our time and civilization as 
when he is a Moor. Iago can easily be found 
in the midst of our everyday life, and he 
wears, doubtless, a black moustache. Nor is 
he less sinister or less repugnant than of old. 
Again, does King Lear inspire more sympa- 
thetic pity than Balzac’s “ Father Goriot” ? 

I could keep on multiplying examples if 
more were needed. In all my plays, woman 
has almost always the finest role, and she 
usually possesses the qualities | admire most 
in women — common sense, tenderness, and 
devotion. I say nothing about my young 
girls, but they form a collection of which I 
am proud. With the exception of one or two 
Americans and the Benoitons, one would 
marry them all, and that is not the least 
compliment one could pay them. 

I do not know how my colleagues conceive 
their dramatic ideas, but with me the process 
never varies. My ideas for plays appear in 
the form of philosophical problems, of which 
I seek the solution. For example, in 
“Patrie” the problem was: What is the 
greatest sacrifice a man will make for love of 
his country ? In my other play, “ La Haine,” 
the problem was : Under what circumstances 
will a woman’s natural goodness of heart 
show itself in a striking way? After great 
difficulty, I found this solution : When, victim 
of an outrage worse than death, she will feel 
for the man who wronged her such a feeling 
of pity that she is impelled to flee to his help. 








Tennyson, — Tennyson wrote on the “ tab- 
lets of the brain,” and used his desk for little 


more than the mechanics of transference. 


The stanzas of “In Memoriam,” written at 
random intervals through many years, were 
jotted down in a long tradesman’s account 
book, such as butchers use, kept by Tennyson 
in his breast pocket. But he knew the whole 
poem by heart, and when half of them were 
lost, found that he could write them down. 

Sometimes a poem flashed on him very 
quickly. “ You have never written a hymn, 
Lord Tennyson ?” said his favorite nurse to 
him one day. “Haven’t I?” he said. “I 
will try.” He took a long drive, and was 
very silent. When he came home he wrote 
down, exactly as we now possess it, the poem 
entitled ‘“ Crossing the Bar.” — Harold 
Spender, in the Speaker. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Humor in Literature. — C. E. Lawrence 
ascribes the passing of humor in literature to 
three causes: First, the hurry to make 
books ; second, the sex novel ; and third, the 
coming and triumph of the woman novelist. 
Humor is the child of leisure and cheertul- 
ness, according to Mr. Lawrence, and the 
speed of the typewritten article, the spirit of 
the factory system in the rapid production of 
machine-made books, the increase of riches 
and decrease of cheerfulness all contribute to 
the decay of humor. Then came the sad 
period of the problem in novels, when the 
Seventh Commandment was the misapplied 
text of a thousand tales, when “ The Woman 
Who Did frowned and humor fled.” Finally, 
the woman novelist not only lacks the gift of 
humor herself, but seems to affect her 
brother writers with seriousness. The 
remedy, Mr. Lawrence thinks, is, in a word, 
happiness — and after happiness, patience, for 
there can be no humor without natural cheer- 
fulness. — New York Sun. 


Trying to Make Punch Funny. — Punch is 


going to be funny after this, if the new 
editor, Owen Seaman, can accomplish it. 


An interviewer quotes :— 
“ But I should like to tell you,” continued 
the new editor in a voice tremulously eager, 
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“how warmly we all here shall welcome con- 
tributions from outside. I want every man 
who says or does or sees anything comic or 
clever to say at once: ‘I'll send that to 
Punch.’ We—we are delighted to read all 
such contributions ; and as we serve the 
public faithfully and give them our best, I 
think they might as well give us their best 
in return. Their best jokes, to which we will 
add pictures ; their best pictures, to which we 
will put jokes ; the best of everything ! 

“T want plenty of fun. Punch must have 
its ‘policy,’ but a good joke conquers all else. 
A good picture and a good story — both to- 
gether, if possible-—that is what I want. 
Jokes can’t be really new, you know ; they 
have all been made ; they all fall into certain 
categories. If you say or draw something 
witty about a mother-in-law or a motor car, 
for instance, it has probably been said or 
drawn twenty times before during the last 
century. But why mind? How often does 
a political paper repeat a political argument 
in a year, and does anybody scoff at it ? 
However, no ehestnuts if we can help it. I 
want, in fact, to have the jokes as well as the 
cartoons talked over as much as possible at 
the Wednesday dinner, to see how many 
people have heard them before. 
we mean to be funny.” 


Journalistic Euphuisms.— 1 have often won- 
dered why a town hall can never be built, 
but must always be “erected”; why a 
church must always be “a sacred edifice” ; 
why you cannot turn a corner without 
“negotiating” it; why you cannot play a 
solo without “ rendering” it ; why you can- 
not go to a wedding without “ attending” it ; 
why you cannot shoot a goal at football 
without “ placing the sphere in the rigging” ; 
why you cannot be married to any but a 
“charming bride” ; and why you cannot die 
without your death “taking place.” — Sat- 
urday Review. 

Mr, Dooley on the Magazines. — “ Time was 
whin th’ magazines was very ca’ming to th’ 
mind. Th’ idea ye got fr’m these publica- 
tions was that life was wan glad, sweet song. 
Ye don’t need to lock th’ dure at night. 
Hang ye’re watch on th’ knob. Why do 
polismen carry clubs ? Answer, to knock th’ 
roses off th’ throlley poles. But now, whin 


T tell you, 


I pick me fav’rite magazine, what do I find ? 
Ivrything has gone wrong. Th’ wurruld is 
little betther than a convicts’ camp. Here ye 
ar’re. Last edition. Just out. Full account 
iv th’ Crimes of Incalculated. Did ye read 
‘Larsen’ last month? Graft ivirywhere. 
‘Graft in th’ Insurance Companies’ ; ‘ Graft 
in Congress’; ‘Graft in Lithrachoor,’ be 
Hinnery James ; ‘Graft in Its Relations to 
th’ Higher Life,’ be Dock Eliot. ’”’ — Collier’s 
Weekly. 

The Heroines of Men’s Novels. — The heroine 
of the male novelist is a bundle of contra- 
dictions. She is most exquisitely sensitive, 
yet invariably plucks a flower (usually a 
rose ) to pieces in moments of embarrass- 
ment. 

Let me assure the male novelist that no 
really nice girl would ever do such a thing. 
Let him in future reserve this pastime for 
his villainess. The heroine is always glow- 
ing with the hues of health, but never ob- 
trusively robust. That is as it should be. 
But how could any girl of the kind lean her 
bare arms on a marble balustrade in the 
moonlight and forbear from shrieking with 
the shock of cold contact ? 

Before our novelist lets her do this again, 
he would do well to turn up his sleeves and 
try that marble balustrade business for him- 
self. If, after having done so, he should con- 
tinue to submit his unfortunate heroines to 
the ordeal, he must be a hard-hearted or else 
a very thick-skinned man. Even through 
a sleeve that marble will feel cold to ordi- 
nary skins. 

The novelist is fond of donating sleepless 
nights to the girls in his stories. The vil- 
lainess, be it noted, always sleeps like a 
child, and awakes with a rosy flush after even 
the basest of her crimes, but the heroine lies 
awake all night, and, oddly enough, comes 
down to breakfast next morning more beau- 
tiful than ever. 

This result of a “ white night” is quite pe- 
culiar to heroines. Girls in real life are not 
at all improved in appearance by lying awake 
and hearing every hour strike. Their lids 
are red, and there is sometimes a touch of 
sallowness about their complexion. They 
know perfectly well that they are not look- 
ing their best, and when they take up a 
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novel and read that, in similar circumstances, 
Ethel or Mary “looked lovelier than ever, 
with a dreamy languor lurking in her eyes,” 
they interrogate the looking-glass and pos- 
sibly remark : “ Rubbish.” — Mrs. Humphrey. 


Women’s Clothes in Books. — The sartorial 
sins of authors are manifold and amusing to 
the reader of observation. “ Book Clothes” 
is the title of a recent tabulation of these 
faults in small matters, from which even 
Thackeray was not guiltless. He talks of 
the gown of satin that had been “turned” 
when short of velvet. He could not have se- 
lected a more unturnable fabric. The author 
who resists the temptation to describe the 
heroine’s attire is a master craftsman. Jane 
Austen was most clever at giving undatable 
descriptions to dress, though she writes of 
an ugly bonnet which was “ quite tolerable ” 
after it had been re-trimmed. But how many 
ifgenious men writers persist in talking 
about bonnets and shawls for years after no 
woman wore them, and how many historical 
story tellers dress their heroines in 
“ chiffon,” which is a purely modern inven- 
tion. Even pearls “go out,” and “ clinging 
draperies ” are often put out of commission 
between the writing and the publishing of a 
story. Ouida’s method of writing of velvets, 
sables, and turquoise girdles, and leaving the 
making up to the readers’ imagination, is 
safest. A “bascue” or a “crinoline” worn 
out of season would spoil the “ convincing- 
ness” of the best story ever written. — New 
York Sun. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THE WRriTeER will 
send a copy of any magazine meniioned in the tol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Tue SpeLtinc PROBLEM AND THE PRESENT AIMS OF 
tHE Rerormers. Benjamin E. Smith. Century 
(38 c.) for June. 

Trae Porrry oF Lanpor. 
(38 c.) for June. 

Encuisa Lawns axp Literary Fork. Julian Haw- 
thorne. Atlanti: (38 c.) for June. 


Arthur Symons. Atlantic 


A Writer oF Worps. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

INsPIRATION “Ex Macuina.” Julian Hawthorne. 
Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) for June. 

Tur ConTEeNT OF rHE MopERN Nove. Louise Col- 
lier Willcox. North American Review (53 ¢.) for 
June. . 

IyLustratTions THat Do Nort Ittvusrrate. Critic 
(28 c.) for June. 

Tue Great CORNEILLE. 
(28 c.) for June. 

Cross Sections 1n Literary Metuops. James H. 
Collins. Bookman (28 c.) for June. 

Tue IncrREASE OF BooK Propvuctron. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for June. 

Curnese Literature InN San FRANCISCO. 
Scanland. Book News (§ c.) for June. 

Tur [peat Home or Wititam Morris. 
McClelland. Book News (8 c.) for June. 

Ricuarp Garnett. Edmund Gosse. Author ( Lon- 
don ) (18 c.) for May. 

Contrievtors AND THEIR LittLe Ways. 
Editor.” Author ( London) (18 c.) for April. 

Tue Future oF tHE Novet. Reprinted from the 
Daily Telegraph in the Author ( London) (18 ¢.) for 
April. 

Tue AvutTHor anp His Earninos. 
Maurice. Munsey’s (13 c.) for June. 

How Can We Petter Our SPELLinG ? 
Matthews. Munsey’s (13 c.) for June. 

Some Famous American Soncs. III. —“ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. De- 
lineator (18 c.) for June. 

Apvice To Younc Writers. Juvenile Literature. 
Alice May Douglas. Spare Moments (5 c.) for May. 

NATHANIEL SouTHGATE SHALER. Langdon Warner. 
World's Work (28 c.) for June. 

Simeon Forp as I Know Him. Illustrated. George 
Wharton James. Good Housekeeping (18 c.) for June. 

Tue Funniest Picture I Have Ever Pus tisHep. 
I!lustrated. Editors of the chief comic papers of the 
world. Strand (13 ¢.) for June. 

NEWSPAPER MAKING AND PREPARATION FOR THE 
CareER OF A JourRNALIST. The National Editorial 
Association and the Broader Training. B. B. Her- 
bert. National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for May. 

Tue Mopet Eprror. Stanley E. Lathrop. National 
Printer-Journalist (23 ¢.) for May. 

Tournattsm IN Scnoor. R. N. Saunders. 
Magazine (13 c.) for June. 

Wuat tHe Peopre Reap in CANADA. 
Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for June. 

Tueortes OF Praymaxrnc. Charles Klein. 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for June. 

Tue MaGazine CRUSADE. 
(12 ¢.) for June. 

Tue Gentre Art or Writinc A Pray. William 
George Beecroft. Bohemian (13 ¢.) for June. 

Swart anp Witt. A Very Pretty Quarrel Over a 
Never-Ending Question. New York Times Saturday 
Review (8 c.) for May 5. 

Tue Tracevtes or A. C. Swrnsurns. George S. 
Hillman, A. M. New York Times Saturday Review 
(8 c.) for May 10. 


Margaret C. McGiffert. 


Francis Gribble. Bookman 
H. Simpson, 
J. M. 


Nancy V. 


Lid An 


Arthur Bartlett 


Brander 


Teachers 
American 
Theatre 


Samuel Merwin. Success 
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Tur New Proression (Specialized Journalism ). 
James H. Collins. Saturday Evening Post (8 c. each ) 
for May 12 and 109. 

Maurice MAETERLINCK — A Stupy. Rev. Chauncey 
J. Hawkins. Christian Register (13 c.) for May 10. 

Mr. James anD EnGiisH SpeecH. Outlook (13 c. ) 
for May s. 

Tue Hovse or Baepexer. Illustrated. James F. 
Muirhead. Outlook (13 c.) for May 26. 


Henrik Irsen. Calvin Thomas. Nation (13 c.) 
for May 31. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich has returned to 
Boston, after a winter in Egypt and Europe. 


Hamlin Garland has been obliged to aban- 
don his plans for a trip abroad on account of 
illness. While Mr. Garland’s condition is not 
serious, he will not be able to travel for some 
time, or to resume his literary labors, which 
may postpone the appearance of his new 
book, expected for the early autumn. 

The studio apartment of Charles G,. D. 
Roberts at No. 226 Fifth avenue, New York, 
was devastated-in his absence last month by 
burglars, who took, among other things, a 
small safe containing the unfinished manu- 
script of a new book and the manuscripts of 
several short stories. Mr. Roberts estimates 
his loss at $5,000. 

The fund raised by English authors for 
Miss Ethel Bret Harte, only surviving daugh- 
ter oi the distinguished American writer, has 
been closed at $5,000. An annuity of $130 
has been bought for her, and she has been 
started in business in a typewriting bureau 
in London. Six hundred and seventy dollars 
remaining from the fund has been placed to 
her credit in bank. Miss Harte went on the 
stage, but her health failed. 


Oscar Wilde died an undischarged bank- 
rupt, but his executor announces that since 
Wilde’s death the sale of his books ( notably 
“ De Profundis ” ) has enabled him to pay his 
English creditors in full. The French credi- 
tors, it is believed, will be paid from the 
profits to be secured from a forthcoming uni- 
form edition of his works. There is no copy- 
right on his plays and poems in the United 
States. 

Dillon Wallace, the Labrador explorer, is 
safe back in New York. 


Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage has resigned his 
pastorate in New York, on account of broken 
health, and his physicians have ordered him 
to take an uninterrupted rest for three 
years, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
the first volume of “ Leo Tolstoy : His Life 
and Work,” by Paul Birukoff. 


“The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” by 
Thomas Wright, who wrote “The Life of 
Edward Fitzgerald,” has just been published 
in this country by the Putnams. 


Publication of George Brandes’s “ Reminis- 
cences” has been postponed by Fox, Duf- 
field, & Co. until the autumn, owing to the 
delay necessitated by submitting proofs of the 
English translation to the author in his home 
in Norway. 

The Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best leaflet bearing on “ The Training of the 
Child for Eternity.’ For particulars, address 
(with stamp for reply ) Mrs. E. C. Halibur- 
ton, secretary, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, 
Room 70G. 

Our Animal Friends, the monthly issued by 
the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, has been discontinued. 
It is said that it cost the society $12,000 a 
year. 

Home and Flowers, formerly published at 
Springfield, O., and afterward at West Grove, 
Penn., has been combined with Vick’s Maga- 
zine. 


The change of title of Appleton’s Book- 
lovers Magazine to Appleton’s Magazine will 
begin with the July number. At the same 
time the price will become fifteen cents a 
copy, or $1.50 a year. 

The Gentlewoman ( New York ) will here- 
after “give its pages altogether to subjects 
that will meet the wants of those who would 
like to know all about the latest and most 
successiul methods of growing flowers and 
of beautifying the home and its surroundings 
by their use.” 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, son of the well- 
known sculptor, is now the editor of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, having left the Critic 
to accept the place. 
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The outcome of differences in the office of 
McClure’s Magazine has been that S. S. Mc- 
Clure has bought the interest of his partner, 
John S. Phillips, in the magazine and in the 
book publishing house of McClure, Phillips, 
& Co. The resignation of Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell from the staff of McClure’s has been fol- 
lowed by those of Ray Stannard Baker, Lin- 
coln J. Steffens, and A. A. Boyden, who was 
managing editor of the magazine. Witter 
Bynner, a member of the staff, takes Mr. 
Boyden’s place. Mr. Bynner says that Mr. 
McClure will continue in active control of 
the editorial work. He dictates policies and 
chooses topics and methods of treatment. 
Referring to the sale of Public Opinion, Mr. 
McClure says: “My brother, Robert Mc- 
Clure, has purchased it, and it will be edited 
in our offices. I have not myself given it 
much attention, but I cannot see why it may 
not be made an important factor in the life 
of the nation.” It is understood that the 
trouble in the office started after President 
Roosevelt made his allusion to the trust ex- 
posures in monthly magazines. Mr. Mc- 
Clure, it is understood, has been averse to 
the publication of such exposures, while Mr. 
Phillips and those mentioned with him, who 
have written such articles, are said to be in 
favor of them. Several new writers have 
been selected to fill the vacant places on Mc- 
Clure’s. Will Irwin, of the Sun, who was 
in touch with the magazine before he left 
San Francisco, will join the staff. Perceval 
Gibbon, who has written studies of Russia 
and the Czar, has left the London Standard 
to write for McClure’s, and Miss Willa Sibert 
Cather has begun work for the magazine. 

John Adams Thayer retires from Every- 
body’s Magazine June 1. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and then of the Delineator. He is 
not in accord with his associates on Every- 
body’s in their plan to start another publica- 
tion, a weekly, in which he would have less 
than a controlling interest. 

The form and character of the Delineator 
are to be changed within a few months. 
Ralph Tilton, formerly the advertising man- 
ager, is now the editor-in-chief. He is a 
son of Theodore Tilton. 


Sir Francis Burnand says that his resigna- 
tion of the editorship of Punch, which he has 
held for more than a quarter of a century, 
was not voluntary, but was demanded of him 
by the proprietors of the paper. The pro- 
prietors apparently believed that Sir Francis 
had outgrown his usefulness. 

Mitchell Kennerley, who founded the 
Reader Magazine, has begun business in New 
York as a publisher of books. His head- 
cuarters are at 116 East Twenty-eighth street. 

One is forcibly reminded of the tremen- 
dous advance of women in literature by Leon 
H. Vincent’s “ American Literary Masters,” 
a series of biographical studies covering the 
period from 3809 to 1860. While nineteen 
authors are discussed, no woman writer is 
included. 

The London Book Monthly gives some in- 
teresting data concerning Mudie, the great 
lending library of England. When a new 
story by Mrs. Humphry Ward comes out, 
Mudie takes 3,000 copies or more of it; a 
Marie Corelli story is also ordered in the 
same number of copies, while a book by Hall 
Caine will be ordered to the number of 2,000 
copies. People who think that in the old 
days there were no such large orders of 
books will be surprised to learn that Mudie 
took 3,000 copies of “Silas Marner” and 
3,500 of Disraeli’s “ Endymion,” both of 
which came out in three volumes. When the 
third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s 
“ History of England” appeared in 1855, 
Mudie bought 2,500 copies, and 1,000 copies 
were ordered in 1859 of Tennyson’s “ Idyls 
of the King.” ; 

The Oxford University Press announces a 
book called “The King’s English,” which 
will treat of questions of vocabulary, syntax, 
punctuation, euphony, grammar, and _ style. 
A feature of the work will be its abundant 
citation of common blunders in speech and 
writing. 

Carl Schurz died in New York May 14, 
aged seventy-seven. 

W. E. S. Fales died in Brooklyn May 17, 
aged fifty-four. 

Henrik Ibsen died in Christiana, Norway, 
May 23, aged seventy-eight. 





